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XII.— ON THE SOUKCES OF GUILLAUME 

DE BEGUILE VILLE'S Pi:LERINAGE 

DE L'AME. 

The sources of the allegorical religious trilogy' of the 
Cistercian monk and prior, Guillaume de Deguileville, have 
not been thoroughly investigated until comparatively recent 
years. In 1896, Tobler,^ reporting on Stiirzinger's edition 
of the PUerinage de Vie Humaine, stated that Deguileville's 
characteristics as a poet must be compared to those of Jean 
de Meun and Dante, and that Deguileville's powers of 
description did not approach those of Dante. Grober* gives 
it as his opinion that Deguileville's trilogy was composed 
without any knowledge of the Divina Comniedia, though 
there are analogies between the two. He cites St. Bernard, 
Aristotle, the Book of Daniel, the Apocalypse, Dionysius 
Areopagita, and MS. illustrations, as sources of certain 
features of Ame. J. E. Hultman, in an excellent study of 
the poet's life and works,* brings to light the sources of a 
large part of the three poems. His is the first serious 
attempt to discover the literary antecedents of Deguileville, 
and is a thorough, though inevitably not an exhaustive, 
treatment of the subject. Farinelli * points out additional 
analogies between Dante and Deguileville, at the same time 
denying the possibility of any direct influence. 

Hultman's monograph is the point of departure of the 

' PUerinage de Vie Humaine, in two versions, 1330-1332 and 1355 re- 
spectively ; PUerinage de V Ame, 1355-1358 ; Pilerinage Jhesucrist, 1358. 

' Cf. Archivf. d. Studium der neueren Sprachen, vol. 96, pp. 347-348. 

'Orundriss (1902) ii, 749 f. 

* Ouillaume de Deguileville, En Studie i Fransk lAtteraiurhistoria, Upsala, 
1902. 

^ Dante e la Francia doll' eld media al secolo di Voltaire, 2 vols., Milano, 
1908. Vol. i, pp. 146-7. 
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present study. He makes the general statement* that the 
Pil, de I'Ame shows much less markedly the influence of 
the Roman de la Rose than does the Pel. de Vie Hwmaine. 
This is perfectly evident to anyone who has read the three 
poems. He also states with reason ^ that the preceding 
French visions of the otherworld ^ had no direct influence 
upon Deguileville. When, however, he comes to speak of 
the mediaeval legends of Purgatory, Hell and Paradise as 
possible sources of inspiration,'' he dismisses them sum- 
marily with a reference to the studies of Thomas Wright, 
Ozanam, and Fritsche, and the statement that visions of the 
punishment and glory of the otherworld are naturally a 
part of every mediaeval religious fiction having to do with 
a personal continuation of this world's life. While this is 
perfectly true, yet we know from the amount of borrowing 
Hultman has already brought to light, that Deguileville was 
as ready as any of his contemporaries to appropriate what- 
ever literary material came his way ; and it is the purpose 
of this present study to discover what features of Ame its 
author owes to the early Christian and mediaeval visions of 
the otherworld, and to show, wherever possible, the particu- 
lar vision which was most likely his source. Yet the cases 
in which we shall be able to point to a single source will be 
few ; nor are we to be surprised at this when we consider 
the opportunities Deguileville must have had of reading 
such visions in the works of Gregory of Tours, Gregory the 
Great, Bede, Boniface, Vincent de Beauvais, and Jacobus a 
Voragine, to cite but a few mediaeval writers who gathered 
up and circulated the legends of the otherworld current in 
their day. 

' Op. cit., p. 66. ' Op. cit, p. 65. 

'Raoul de Houdenc's Songe d'Enfer, Eaoul's Songe de Paradis, Euste- 
buef's Voie de Paradis, and Baudouin de Condi's Voie de Paradk. 
*0p. cit., p. 67. 
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That Guillaume intended the PHerinage de VArae to be 
an otherworld continuation of his PHennage de Vie Huntaine 
he tells us in vv. 25-32 of the former : ^ 

" Un autre songe ressongai 
Que cy apres vous compterai, 
Et me semble que deppendant 
Est de I'autre songe devant 
Pour continuer le chemin 
Dont fait estoie pelerin ; 
Car encor pas ne I'avoie 
Acheve si com cuidoie." 

The P^l. de Vie Humaine is, in a broad way, a religious 
Roman de la Pose, and in Ame also our poet's style and 
method of treatment are much like those of Jean de Meun. 
He has taken the simple narratives of the Christian visions, 
most of which are of no great length when compared with 
Ame,^ and introduced discussions ^ which destroy the unity 
of the poem and add considerably to its length. Our poet 
also resembles Jean de Meun in the essentially material 
character of his point of view, which is expressly stated in 
vv. 8233-8238 of Ame : 

"Plus necessaire est un foueur 
Que .i. orfevre ne changeur. 
Miex se aid' on d'un charretier, 
De .i. couvreur, de .i. potier 
Qu'on ne feroit d'un orgueneur, 
D'un paintre ou d'un ymageur." 

Again, Guillaume resembles Jean de Meun in his zeal for 

' Edited by Stiirzinger tor the Eoxburghe Club, London, 1895. 

''The poem contains 11,161 lines. 

'jB. g., the debate between the Soul and Body, vv. 4063-4330 ; that be- 
tween the green tree and the dry tree, vv. 5931-6164 ; the complaint of 
the green tree, vv. 6353-6626 ; the discussion of the nature of the soul, 
vv. 6914-7200 ; the allegorical treatise on the state, vv. 7205-8344; the 
discussion of the various meanings of the word siecles, vv. 9216-9364 ; the 
discussion of the nature of the trinity, vv. 10751-10981. 
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collecting and imparting what he considered useful informa- 
tion, though in Guillaume's case the facts are spiritual and 
in Jean's profane. To sum up, we have in the Phlerinage 
ilc I'Ame just such a vision of the otherworld as we might 
expect from the pen of a monk perfectly familiar with the 
Christian visions, and writing under the spell of the author 
of the second part of the Roman de la Hose} 

Material pertinent to our subject has been found in the 
Book of Revelation (and, to a less extent, in other books of 
the Bible),^ the New Testament apocrypha,' and early Chris- 
tian and mediaeval Latin visions and legends.'' 

' The present study has been much simplified by the appearance of many 
studies of vision literature, chiefly in relation to Dante, e. g., Cancellieri, 
Ozzervaxioni intorno alia Queslione . . . sopra la Originalitd del Poema di 
Dante, Rome, 1814 ; Labitte, La Divine Com^dic avant Dante, in Revae des 
Deux Mondes, ivth series, xxxi (1842), 704-742 ; Thomas Wright, St. 
Patrick's Purgatory, London, 1844 ; D'Ancona, I Precursori di Dante, 
Firenze, 1874 ; Ozanam, Dante et la philosophie calholique au xiii'_ siide, 
Paris, 1845 ; Fritsche, Die LateinischenVisionen des Miiielalters bis zur Mittt 
des l^ten Jahrhunderts, in Momanische Forschungen, ii, 2, p. 247 f . , and iii, 2, 
p. 337 f., with additions by Peters in vol. viii of the same periodical; 
Nutt, The Happy Otherworld, in vol. i of Meyer's edition of The Voyage o/ 
Bran, 2 vols., London, 1895 and 1897 ; Becker, A Contribution to the Com- 
paraiive Study of the Mediceval Visions, etc., Baltimore, 1899 ; Dods, Fore- 
runners of Dante, Edinburgh, 1903 ; Boswell, An Irish Precursor of Dante, 
London, 1908. 

' In addition to Hultman's numerous parallels. 

'Of the Apocalypse of Peter and the Acts of the Apostle Tliomas, to 
which we shall have occasion to refer, no Latin versions are known. The 
evidence adduced by comparison with them must, therefore, be discounted, 
as it is not necessary to postulate a knowledge of Greek on the part of 
Deguileville. It is possible that they influenced the poet through the 
medium of Latin visions to which the writer has not had access. 

* For the visions previous to the middle of the twelfth century we have 
used the editions cited by Fritsche and Peters, with the following excep- 
tions : Gregory of Tours, Oregorii Turonici Historice Francorum Libri Decern 
(liber vii, cap. i), Basilese (per Petrum Pernam), 1568; Gregory the 
Great (Dialogues, liber 14, cap. 36), Sancli Gregorii Magni Papce Primi 
Opera, 6 vols., Paris, 1640 (vol. iii); Furseus, Drithelm, and an anony- 
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A brief analysis of the PH. de I'Ame will serve to make 
more intelligible the discussion of the individual passages of 
the poem. 

Tlie Soul leaves its vile body and is borne above the earth by a good 
and a bad angel to the gate of Paradise, where its view is shut off by a 
black curtain. Here it is judged. The balance of Justice swings finally 
in the Soul's favor, and it is decreed that it shall bear the record of its 
sins upon its back into Purgatory. It witnesses the happiness of certain 
souls which are being conducted to Paradise, and the disfigurement of 
other souls which are being led to Hell by devils. The Soul is first con- 
ducted to Purgatory, where it beholds the round fire surrounded by 
another sphere like a cloud (the bosom of Abraham). The Angel explains 
that Hell, like a nut, has three coverings. Hell proper is the kernel, and 
around it is a skin, the place of unbaptized infants. About that is the 
shell, or Purgatory proper. Outside the shell lies the bark, the place 
where Christ bit Hell, and which is now empty. All together is called 
Hell. The transparent earth is enclosed within its fire. The Angel con- 
ducts the Soul as it were down into the earth, where a vile odor greets it. 
It finds itself in a place full of human bones, and sees among them its own 
body. The Soul and body revile each other and argue at length as to 
which one has brought the other to its present unhappy state. The Soul 
then perceives a greater stench, which issues from Hell. It sees the flames 

mous vision related by Bede, Venerabilis Bedce Historia Ecdesiastica Oenti$ 
Anglorum (liber iii, cap. 19, and liber v, cap. 12 and 13), rec. J. Steven- 
son, London, 1838 ; Boniface, Epintola Bonifacii ad Eadhurgam, in Maxima 
BibliothecaVeterum Pairum, liii, 78 f.; English Presbyter, in Dods, op. eit., 
pp. 199-201 ; Charles III, Willelmi MalmesbirieTms Monachi De Gestis Begwm, 
Anglorum Libri Quinque, Bolls Series, 2 vols., London, 1887, liber ii, 
I 111 ; Anschar, Langebek, Scriptores Berum Dankarum Medii JSai, vol. 
i (Hafnise, 1772), pp. 430-434 ; Paul, usually the edition by Brandes, 
Halle, 1885, sometimes (when noted) the version in the Cambridge Texts 
and Studies, vol. ii. No. 3 ; Walkelin, Migne, Pairologia, vol. 188, cols. 
607-612 ; Child William, Vincent de Beauvais, Speculum Historiale, Vene- 
tias, 1494 (liber xxvii, cap. Ixxxiv f. ); St. Patrick's Purgatory, Matlhei 
Parisiensis Chronica Majora, Rolls Series, London, 1874, vol. il, pp. 192- 
203. For the visions after 1150 we have used the editions mentioned by 
Dods, with the following exceptions : Monk of Evesham, Bogeri de Wfn- 
dover Flares Historiarum, Bolls Series, 3 vols., London, vol. i (1886), pp. 
246-266; Thurcill, B. de Wendover, vol. ii (1887), pp. 16-35. Citations 
from the Legendii Aurea of Jacobus a Voragine are from the second edition 
by Graesse, Lipsiae, 1850. 
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and smoke, and Satan seated bound in a fiery chair, beaten by the devils. 
Here hypocrites are burned and trodden under foot. Sinners hang over 
the fire suspended by the oflending parts of the body. After witnessing 
numerous other and varied torments, the Soul leaves Hell and returns 
above the earth where it had been before. There it sees a green and a 
dry tree, and pilgrims playing with an apple. This apple (Christ) first 
grew on the green tree (the Virgin Mary), then was transferred to the dry 
tree (the cross) to make reparation for that apple which was wrongfully 
taken by Adam. After listening to an account of the origin of the two 
trees, a debate between the two, and the complaint of the green tree, the 
Soul and its guide pass on and see tombs upon each of which is cut the 
image of an ass, and nearby a hermitage. The angel explains that those 
who dwell in the hermitage follow St. Bernard's injunction to bear with- 
out complaint any burden that is put upon them. As they die they are 
buried under the tombstones. Passing on, they see Dame Doctrine sitting 
in her chair and licking the pilgrims as they pass to correct the deformi- 
ties caused by sin. Next the Soul sees two statues, one of an armed knight 
on a horse, the other like the statue of Nebuchadnezzar's dream, the 
meaning of both of which is explained by the angel. The Soul's burden 
of sin has by this time been entirely burned away, and it flies to high 
Heaven, to find the black curtain which formerly obstructed its view re- 
moved. It beholds St. Michael seated on the throne of judgment, and 
listens to the harmony of the firmament. High Heaven is surrounded by 
a body of water as pure as crystal. It consists of eight divisions. The 
first, crowned with marigold, is that of the preachers ; the second, crowned 
with roses, is that of the martyrs ; the third, crowned with primroses and 
lilies, is that of the virgins ; the fourth, crowned with carbuncles, is that 
of the apostles and evangelists ; the fifth, crowned with sapphires, is that 
of the seraphim and cherubim and the other seven orders ; the sixth, 
crowned with emeralds, is that of the prophets ; the seventh, crowned with 
chrysolites, is that of the hermits and confessors ; the eighth, of gold, is 
that of the King. There is a great sapphire-colored circle, three feet 
wide, bearing groups of thirty stars, each terminating in a bright sun, 
within the Golden Heaven. Above it angels dance and sing. This circle 
is the calendar of church festivals, which makes one revolution a year. 
The angel explains at length the meaning of the signs of the zodiac and 
their relation to the life of Christ. Then the Soul beholds a tall tree 
liaving a long dry branch with a cross piece. M its foot is a throng re- 
joicing. These are .\dam and Eve with their descendants, and the tree is 
the tree of the Garden of Eden. Christ is now seen ascending from Mt. 
Olivet between ranks of angels, and Heaven resounds with joyful harmony 
at his return. In response to the Soul's question, the angel explains the 
nature of the trinity, then flies away, promising to show the vSoul greater 
marvels in Heaven. At this juncture the poet is awakened by a burst of 
light from on high. 
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The poem is seen to be an account of a vision in which 
the Soul of the poet is represented as visiting successively 
Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise. Therefore its prototype in 
the broadest sense can be sought neither in the canonical 
books of the Bible, nor in the apocryphal gospels, as in 
these Purgatory has no part. The general idea is present, 
however, in many mediaeval visions of trips to the other 
world, the three-fold division being especially fully devel- 
oped in the twelfth century.' The preeminent example of the 
three-fold treatment of the otherworld before Deguileville's 
time is, of course, the Divina Commedia, which antedates 
Ame by some thirty-five or forty years ; but a careful 
comparison of Dante's poem with that of Deguileville bears 
out the view of Grober and Farinelli. The resemblances 
are slight in comparison with the parallels to be drawn 
between Ame and the Latin visions, and are easily explained 
on the ground of common sources. Deguileville, moreover, 
lacked the genius of Dante, and the French poem is a 
strictly mediaeval production, entirely wanting in those 
spiritual elements that make the Divina Commedia immortal. 

We will now proceed to a detailed examination of those 
passages in Ame which show unmistakable evidence of the 
influence of the otherworld legends and visions extant from 
early Christian times.^ 

The struggle of Satan for physical possession of the Soul 
is mentioned in vv. 55—57 of Ame : 

"Car soutainnement agraper 
Et a ses deux pates happer 
Me vonlt la beste sauvage." 

Elsewhere the devils resort to argument, as in vv. 61-186, 

• Dods, op. cil., p. 217 f., analyzes several of the most important of them. 

^ The results are arranged in the order of the passages cited in AmK 
Where several passages are considered together, they are placed according 
to the order of the first of them. 
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274-280, 326-332, 383-404. In a dialogue of Gregory 
the Great we find devils and angels struggling for the pos- 
session of souls : " Cumque hoc luctamen esset, ut hinc 
boni spiritus sursum, mali deorsum, traherent." In the 
Vision of Furseus, devils try by arguments to prevent 
the pilgrim's reaching Paradise : " maxima malignorum 
spirituum certamina, qui crebris accusationibus improbi iter 
illi coeleste intercludere cont^ndebant ; uec tamen, prote- 
gentibus eum angelis, quicquam proficiebant." In the letter 
of Boniface, angels and devils dispute over the possession of 
souls : " & maximam inter se miserrimos Spiritus & sanctos 
Angelos de animabus egredientibus de corpore disputationem 
habuisse, Daemones accusando & peccatorum pondus gra- 
vando, Angelos vero releuando, et accusando." 

In Ame the Soul is guided on its journey through the 
otherworld by a bright angel (79-82) : 

"Moult eusse este desconforte, 
Se ne m'eust reconforte 
Tin juvencel de grant clarte 
Qui me costoioit d'un coste." 

The Soul is conducted to judgment by Satan and this angel 

(187-190). Each of the other souls had its guide also 

(556-559) : 

" Mon gardian avant se mist 
Et chascun des autres aussi 
Qui admenerent, si com vi, 
Chascun avant son pelerin." 

The Soul's angelic guide complies with its numerous re- 
quests for explanations of what it sees (5181 f., 5513 f., 
5597 f., 6780 f , 6805 f ), and comforts it (cf. 79-82 above). 
In most of the Latin visions with which we are concerned, 
the earthly visitor is accompanied by one or more angels 
who act as its guides. This usage is as old as the Book of 
Enoch.* Examples which may have influenced Deguileville 

'Cf. Boswell, op. eit., p. 182, note. 
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are numerous. Drithelm : "'Lucidus/ inquens, 'aspectu, 
et clarus erat indumeiito, qui me ducebat.' " Boniface : 
" ductusque fuit per quendam candidissimum spiritum." 
Alcuin : " Candidus en subito videbatur ductor adesse." 
Child William : " vidit virum splendidum dicentem sibi, 
Sequere me." ' The guides of the Latin visions explain 
the sights of the otherworld. Gregory of Tours: "... quos 
mihi qui prsecedebant enarrauerunt esse martyres ac con- 
fessores." ^ The guide's function as comforter is also indi- 
cated. Anschar : " Qui mecum tam euntes, quam re- 
deuntes, nihil locuti sunt, sed tamen pro affectu in me 
respiciebant, quemadmodum mater unicum filium contem- 
platur," Charles III : " Cumque cerneret comes meus in 
tanto pavore esse spiritum meum, dixit ad me, ' Sequere 
me ad dextram luculentissimae vallis paradisi.' " 

The judgment scene in Ame takes up most of the first 
2640 lines. St. Michel presides over the trial,' while 
Satan, acting as scribe, writes down the words of the Soul's 
accusers and places the resulting document in the left-hand 
pan of Justice's scales, while the Soul has only its pilgrim's 
staff and wallet to put in the right-hand pan. The balance 
swings heavily to the left.* Then St. Benoit brings two 
great books in which he has entered the good and bad deeds 
of the Soul while a member of his order ' (2333-2339) : 

"Lors vint et monta haut Benoit 
Qui deux grans sedules tenoit 
Et dist : " Dedens vous trouveres 
Tout ce que demande aves. 
En I'un escript sent contenus 
Biens, en 1' autre les maus sceus 
Du pelerin de men habit." 

'Cf. also Gregory of Tours, Furseus, Rotcharius, Wettin, Anschar, 
Alberic, and Tundal. 

' See also Drithelm, Barontus, English Presbyter, and Paul. 

»Cf. vv. 8728-8734. ■•Vv. 2277-2279. 

'The Cistercian order, of which Deguileville was a member, is an off- 
shoot of the Benedictine order. 
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"When these volumes are placed one in each pan the left- 
hand pan remains the lower/ Then Misericorde lays in the 
right-hand pan a letter from Jesus Christ, and the balance 
swings at last in the Soul's favor. In Revelation xx, 12, 
we have doubtless the ultimate source of all such judgment 
scenes. There judgment is represented as being rendered 
in God's presence according to the account of the souls' 
earthly deeds contained in books: "Et vidi mortuos magnos 
et pusillos stantes in conspectu throni, et libri aperti sunt ; 
et alius Liber apertus est, qui est vitse ; et judicati sunt 
mortui ex his, quae scripta erant in libris secundum opera 
ipsorum." In the mediaeval visions we find the source of 
Deguileville's materialistic treatment of the books of evi- 
dence. In an anonymous vision related by Bede, the con- 
trasting size of the books is emphasized with comical effect : 

"Paulo ante, inquit, intraverunt domum banc duo pulcherrimi jnvenes 
et resederunt circa me, unus ad caput et unus ad pedes ; protulitque unus 
libellura perpulchrum, sed vehementer modicum, ac mihi ad legendum 
dedit, in quo omnia, quiE unquam bona feceram intuens scripta reperi, et 
hfee erant nimium pauca et modica. Eeceperunt codicem, neque aliquid 
mihi dicebant. Tum subito supervenit eiercitus malignorum et horrido- 
rura vultu spirituum, domumque banc et exterius obsedit et intus maxima 
ex parte residens implevit. Tunc ille, qui et obscuritate tenebrosse faciei 
et primatu sedis major esse videbatur eorum, proferens codicem horrendse 
visionis et magnitudinis enormis et ponderis pene importabilis, jussit uni 
ex satellitibus suis mihi ad legendum deferre. Quem cum legissem, 
inveni omnia scelera, non solum quae opere vel verbo, sed etiam quse 
tenuissima cogitatione peccavi, manifestissime in eo tetricis esse descripta 
litteris. Dicebatque ad illos, qui mihi assederant, viros albatos et prae- 
claros, ' Quid hie sedetis, scientes certissime quia noster est iste ? ' Ee- 
sponderunt, ' Verum dicitis ; accipite et in cumnlum damnationis vestrie 
ducite.' " 

The Vision of Paul,^ 17, represents the angel of the sin- 
ful soul as bringing to its trial a book of its bad deeds : 

1 V. 2352. 

' Cambridge Texts and Slttdies, vol. ii. No. 3. 
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" Et venit angelus anitne peccatricis habens in raanibus 
cirographum, et dixit : iEc sunt, domine, in manibus meis 
omnia peccata anime istius a iuiientute eius usquse in odier- 
num diem." The Vision of Thurcill gives much detail of 
the weighing of the bad and good deeds by the apostle Paul 
and the devil, and of the consignment of the souls to Purga- 
tory or to Hell according to the result : 

" Quaedam vero libra, seque lance dependens, affixa erat super murum 
inter apostolum et diabolum, cujus pars media dependebat ante conspectum 
apostoli interius et altera pars ante conspectum diaboli exterius ; habebat 
itaque apostolus duo pondera, majus et minus, omnino nitida et quasi 
aurea, et diabolus similiter duo fuliginea et obscura. Accesserunt igitur 
animse ex toto nigi-se cum magno timore et trepidatione, una post alteram, 
singulse ponderationem operum suorum ibidem visurae bonorum et malo- 
rum ; nam pondera praedicta ponderabant singularura opera aniraarum, 
secundum quod fecerant bonum sive malum. Cum ergo statera se versus 
apostolum inclinaret per suorum librationem ponderum, tollebat apostolus 
animam illam et introduxit eam per portam orientalem, quae conjuncta 
erat basilicse, in ignem purgatorium, ut illic crimina expiaret ; cum verb 
pars staterae ad diabolum se inclinaret et praeponderaret, mox ille cum 
satellitibus suis animam miseram nimis ejulantem, patremque suum ac 
matrem, qui eam ad seterna genuerant tormenta, maledicentem, rapientes 
cum multo cachinno prsecipitabant in foveam profundam et flammivo- 
mam, quae secus pedes diaboli librantis erat." 

Dazzling light is a feature of Paradise referred to several 
times in Ame; e. g., vv. 257-260 and 8735-8736 : 

" A un grant lieu resplendissant 
Et de lumiere flamboiant 
Qui sus et jus estinceloit 
De grans merveilles et luisoit. 



La grant clarte que la estoit 
Et qui par tout resplendissoit." 



Brightness is a familiar feature of the Biblical descriptions 
of Heaven/ and is frequently alluded to in the mediaeval 
visions : — Gregory the Great ; " Ibi mansiones erant . . . 

' Cf. Kevelation xxi, 10, 11, 23 ; xxii, 5. 
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magnitudine Incis plense." Drithelm ; " Tanta autem lux 
cuncta ea loca perfuderat, ut omni splendore diei, sive solis 
meridiani radiis, videretur esse prseclarior." Anschar : 
" Porro anima ejus egressa, statim in immensa claritate, qua 
totus mundus implebatur, sibi videbatur esse. ... In ipso 
vero Orientis loco erat splendor rairabilis, lux inaccessibilis 
immensse claritatis, cui inerat omnis color pretiosissinius." * 
Wten the Soul first approaches the judgment seat, its 
vision of Paradise is cut off by a black curtain (302—306) : 

" Car ma veue obumbree 
Fu d'une tresgrant courtine 
Qui sembloit noire voirrine, 
Si ques ne peu appertement 
Eien plus veoir ne clerement." 

After its burden of sin is burned away, the Soul is led again 

to the judgment seat, and finds the curtain withdrawn 

(8725-8730) : 

" Lors me sembloit que voloie 
Et que le ciel haut veoie 
Qui estoit desclos et ouvert, 
Et que je veoie en appert 
Ce qui me fu encourtine 
Par devant, de quoi j'ay parle." 

The idea of the curtain was doubtless suggested to the poet 
by the veil of the temple, which shut off the Holy of Holies 
from view,^ and by the various references in the New Testa- 
ment to the rending of the veil.' He may also have been 
influenced by 2 Corinthians iii, 13 and 14, and its reflection 
in Boniface : " veluti si videntis & vigilantis hominis oculi 
densissimo tegmine velentur, & subito auferatur velamen, 
& tunc perspicua sint omnia quse ante non visa & velata, 
& ignota fuerunt." 

■ Cf. also Bernold, Child William, Cistercian Novice, Jacobus a Vora- 
gine (Graesse, p. 822). 
' Exodus xivi, 33. 
' Matthew iivii, 51 ; Mark xv, 38 ; Luke zxiii, 45. 
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Deguileville's devils are thoroughly mediseval, and cor- 
respond to those of the Latin visions. They indulge in 
inarticulate cries (377, 1901-2, 2815-6) : 

"Crions harou, on nous fait tort. 



Adonc s'escria le Sathan : 
Enhan Michiel, enhan enhan I 

Aussi com .i. tor fist grant cri 
Et sus ses pates jus chai." 



Two examples from the Latin visions will suffice, though 
many might be cited. Ansellus Scholasticus : 

" Ululantque ac mugiant 
Dira voce ac rugiunt." 

Jacobus a Voragine (Graesse, p. 543) : " lUe autem solutus 
cum magno strepitu et ululatu disparuit." The devils of 
Ame bear in their hands various instruments for the chas- 
tisement of the souls (4413-4416 and 5441-5446) : 

" Les Sathanas a grans troupiaus 
Par mi se monstrent moult isniaus. 
Les uns pour le feu ont souifles, 
Aucuns fourches, aucuns croches. 



Mains Sathanas la estoient 
Qui entour I'environnoient 
Atout fourches et atout cros, 
A mailles et a bastons gros 
Et a mains autres instrumens 
Dont il leur faisoient tourmens." 



Specific mention of devils bearing implements of torture 
seems not to be found in Latin visions previous to the 
twelfth century. Tundal : " Ipsi quoque prefati tortores 
furcas habebant feireas ignitas, et acutissimos tridentes 
preparatos, quibus jugulabant animas transire volentes et 
trahebant ad penas. . . . Viderunt carnifices cum securibus 
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et cultris et sarmentis et bisacutis cum dolabris et terebris 
et falcibus acutissimis, cum wangiis et fossoriis et cum 
ceteris instrumentis, quibus animas excoriare vel decollare 
vel findere vel truncare poterant." St. Patrick's Purga- 
tory : " Dsemones etiam super miseros curreates, gravibus 
eos flagris casdebant." Cistercian Novice : " Qui etiam 
postea eos percutiebant fustibus per media capita usque ad 
excussionem cerebrorum, et eiectionem oculorum, et hoc 
incessabiliter." Monk of Evesham : "cum tridentibus et 
flagris et apparatu vai'io tormentorum accurrentes denuo 
tortores pcenis restituebaut." 

Guillaume's Paradise is harmonious, like that of the 
Apocalypse and the Latin visions. Ame 2755—2758 : 

"En ce point d' autre partie 
Ouy une melodie 
De divers instrumens sounans 
Et de pluseurs doulcereux chans." ' 

Cf. Revelation xiv, 2 and 3 ; xv, 3. Drithelm : " vocem 
cantantium dulcissimam audivi." Tundal : " Voces vero 
diverse consonantes quasi musicum melos reddebant sonos." 
St. Patrick's Purgatory : " Chori choris per loca astiterunt, 
ac dulcis harmonise concentu Creatorem omnium laudave- 
runt." Jacobus a Voragine (Graesse, p. 822) : " Ubi 
setherei quidam exercitus cantantes canticum, quod auris 
mortalium non audivit." 

Deguileville refers many times to the purgatorial theory 
that prayers of living friends lighten tiie pain of those 
undergoing punishment in the otherworld. For example, 
in Ame, v. 3271 f., Priere is made to state that she brings 
relief to individual souls which are prisoners in the fire, in 
the form of ointment representing prayers, masses, and 

'See also vv. 9115. 9129-9136, 9823-4, 9945-9960, 9991 f., 10057, 
10350 f., 10413-10420, 10641, 10713 f. 
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alms, offered by relatives and friends on eartli. Ame 3282- 

3288: 

" Si vous senefie de voir 
Que Grace Dieu si a broie 
Mains oingnemens que m'a baillie 
Qui generaument vertu ont 
Que, qui sus leur chies en aront, 
Leur tourmens seront ailiges 
Et leurs fardiaus appetices." 

There is one ointment which represents the intercession of 
the church, and in whose benefits all share (3345-3348) : 

" Une en y a, la general, 
Qui est de sainte Esglise aval ; 
Celle a tons est proffitable 
Et necessaire et vaillable." 

Guillaume's idea of representing prayers concretely is per- 
haps drawn from Revelation v, 8, where the prayers of the 
saints are offered to God in the form of incense : " Et cum 
aperuisset librum, quatuor animalia, et viginti quatuor 
seniores ceciderunt coram Agno, habentes singuli citharas, 
et phialas aureas plenas odoramentorum, quse sunt orationes 
sanctorum." With the general theory that prayers, masses, 
and almsgiving were of avail to departed souls we are 
hardly concerned, as that is a well established doctrine of 
the church. It will be sufficient to mention that the doc- 
trine in question is specifically referred to in the visions of 
Drithelm, Bernold, Charles III, and in St. Patrick's Purga- 
tory. 

Guillaume refers three times in Ame to Christ's descent 
to Hell (3715-3718): 

" C'est ou Jhesucrist descendi 
Et le lieu ou enfer mordi. 
Le mors tu grant, quant en sacha 
Ses amis et les emmena." ' 

' Of. vv. 10261-4 and 10652-3. 
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Hultman offers* as parallel for vv. 3715-6 Hosea xiii, 14 : 
"De manu mortis liberabo eos, de morte redimam eos ; ero 
mors tua o mors, morsus tuns ero inferne." Deguileville' 
may also have had in mind the account of the descent of 
Christ to Hell in the Gospel of Nicodemus : ^ " Tunc sal- 
vator perscrutans de omnibus momordidit infernum, quan- 
tocius partem deiecit in tartarum, partem secum reduxit ad 
superos." 

The description of the fire enclosing the earth (^Ame 3803— 
3808) looks like a reminiscence of either Boniface or Paul, 
more likely the former : 

"Selon le feu en costoiant 
Alai et en li rivoiant. 
Plus grant que la terre il estoit, 
Car en son milieu I'enclooit 
Et toutes choses qui y sont 
En lone, en le et en parfont." 

Boniface: "& subleuabant me in sera (dixi) sursum, & in 
circuitu totius mundi ignem ardentem videbam, & flammam 
immensae magnitudinis anhelantem, & terribiliter ad supe- 
riora ascendentem." Paul : ^ " Et respexi et uidi nubem 
magnam igne spansam per omnem mundum." 

In vv. 3853—4 ofAme is found an allusion to the punish- 
ment by alternating heat and cold which figures in many 
mediaeval visions : 

"Les uns en feu et ardure 
Ou en glace ou en froidure." 

This feature is as old as the Book of Enoch,* and a common- 

' Op. cit, p. 83. 

• Evangdium Nieodemi Pars altera sive Descensus Christi ad Inferos, Latine 
B, cap. ii (ixv), in Evangdia Apocrypha, reo. Tischendorf, Lipsise, 1876, 
p. 430. 

' Cambridge Texts and Studies, vol. ii, No. 3. 

* Becker, op, cit., p. 22. 
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place in mediasval visions. Drithelm : " Devenimus ad 
vallem multae latitudinis ac profunditatis, infinitae autem 
longitudiais ; quae ad Isevatn nobis sita, unum latus flammis 
ferventibus nimium terribile, alterum fiirenti grandine ac 
frigore nivium omnia perflante atque verrente, non minus 
intolerabile prseferebat." Bernold : "per vices nimio frigore 
horribiliter cum fletu et stridore dentium tremulantes, et 
per vices calore nimio aestuantes." Examples are to be 
found also in the visions of Alberic, Child William, Tundal, 
Monk of Evesham, and Thurcill.' 

Guillaume's Soul recognizes acquaintances on its journey 
through the other world (Ame 3943-7, 4531, 6771-4) : 

" Je li demandai et li dis : 
' Nes tu mie cil qui jadis 

La ens souloies demourer 

Et te faisoies .N. clamer?' 
'Ce 8ui je, dist il, voirement.' 



Ancuns asses bien je cognu. 

Hommes et femmes terriens 
Des quiex y ot de mes parens 
Et d'autres que cognoissoie 
Vi et trouvai en ma voie." 



Such recognition is found in the non-Christian visions,* and 
is a commonplace of the Christian visions. Gregory the 
Great : " hunc quem praediximus Stephanum se recognouisse 
testatus est." Furseus : " cognovitque homiuem." Baron- 
tus : " venimus ad paradisi primam portam, ubi plures vidi- 
mus ex Fratribus monasterii nostri." Similar examples are 
to be found in Alcuin, Rotcharius, Wettin, Bernold, Anschar, 
Charles III, Paul, Walkelin, Tundal, Monk of Evesham, 
and Thurcill. 

'Cf. Dods, op. eit., pp. 220, 226, 232, 254 and 260. 
'In the Vision of Er (Plato, Republic, x) and that of Thespesius 
(Phitarch, The Delays of Divine Jiistiee), to cite but two of many examples. 
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As the Soul descends into Hell it is assailed by a terrible 
stench {Ame 4353-4361): 

' ' Tan tost par le cheniin de vant 

Tousjours et en aparfondissani 

En terre I'ange me mena ; 

Mes lone temps pas ne demoura 

Que tel punaisie senti 

Qu' a pou que n' o le cuer parti, 

Pour quoi mon gardien me dist : 
' Celle pueur que sens, si ist 

D'enfer que je te vueil monstrer.' " 

Examples of the association of a vile odor with Hell occur 
in apocryphal literature/ but in not many Christian visions 
before the twelfth century. Drithelm : " Set et fcetor incom- 
parabilis cum eisdem vaporibus ebuUiens, omnia illi tenebra- 
rum loca replebat . . . Porro puteus ille flammivomus ac 
putidus, quem vidisti, ipsum est os gehennse." Paul: "Et 
tulit eum ad septentrionem super puteum sigillatum sigillis 
.vii. Et dixit angelus : ' Vade longe, si non possis sustinere 
fetorem loci.' Et apertum est os putei, et surrexit quidam 
fetor super has omnes penas." Beginning with the early 
part of the twelfth century, examples are comparatively 
numerous.^ Later examples are : — Thurcill : " Erat autem 
juxta murum putei gehennalis introitus, qui indesinenter 
fumum cum teterrimo foetore per quasdam cavernas circum- 
quseque in vultus astantium exhalabat." Jacobus a Voragine 
(Ed. Graesse, p. 822): "Deinde ad loca teterrima ipsum 
duxerunt omni foeditate plena dictumque est : iste est locus 
injustorum." Hultman cites' Revelation ix, 1, as the 
source of Ame 5479—5481 : 

" De la fosse dois, dist, savoir 
Que d'enfer est .i. grant manoir 
Cellui qui est dit abisme." 

'J?. <7., in Acts of the Apostle Tliomas, Ante-Nicene Christian Library, 
xvi, 420. 
"^ Alberic, Timdal, St. Pati-ick's Purgatory, Monk of Evesham. 
^ Op. cit. , p. So. 
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That it is ratiier tlie Hell of the mediaeval vi&ioD, with its 
intolerable stench, than the Hell of the Apocalypse, that is 
the true source of Guillaurae's description, is shown by the 
passages cited above, and by a comparison of Ame 5505—6 : 

"Sens faillir tousjours y dure 
Toute punaisie et ordure, " 

with Revelation ix, 2 : " Et aperuit puteum abyssi ; et 

ascendit fumus putei, sicut fumus fornacis magnse." 

Revelation xx, 1—3, is evidently the ultimate source of 

Guillaume's reference to Satan's being bound in Hell (Ame 

4426-4430) : > 

" En chaere de feu seoit. 
Lie par les pies et les mains, 
Entour le col et par les rains 
De chaennes de fer tresgrans, 
Grosses et lourdes et pesans." 

In the stress laid upon the size and weight of the chain, 
however, Deguileville betrays the influence of the mediaeval 
visions. JH. g., Tundal : " Ligatur vero prefatus humani 
generis hostis per singula membra et per omnes juncturas 
membrorum catenis ferreis atque ereis, ignitis et valde 
grossis." 

Suspension by various parts of the body over hellfire is a 
familiar feature of early Christian and mediaeval eschatology, 
and Guillaume has included it [Ame 4567-4570) : 

" Haus tres et Ions et estendus 
Vi ou estoient mains pendus 
Au dessous des quiex feu avoit 
Qui de toutes pars les ardoit." 

Some hang by their eyes (4574), some by their tongues 
(4577 and 4600) of which some had two (4578), some by 
their hands (4601), and some by their ears (4602). It is 

'Cf. Gospel of Nicodeinus, Ante-Nicene Library, xvi, 220. 
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the envious who hang by their eyes (4620), slanderers by 
their tongues (4643), traitors and flatterers by a double 
tougue (4665), and among them Judas (4673), thieves by 
their hands (5145), those who listened to slander by their 
ears (5115). In apocryphal literature we find this feature 
first in the Apocalypse of Peter,' where blasphemers hang 
by their tongue over fire, and adulterous women who 
adorned themselves for their lovers hang by their hair. 
Again we find it in the Acts of the Apostle Thomas,^ 
where slanderers are suspended by their tongues, the shame- 
less by the hair, and thieves by their hands. Two of the 
mediaeval Latin visions contain similar punishments. Paul : 
" Vidit vero Paulus ante portas inferni arbores igneas et 
peccatores cruciatos et suspensos in eis. Alii pendebant 
pedibus, alii manibus, alii capillis, alii auribus, alii Unguis, 
alii brachiis." St. Patrick's Purgatory : " alii ibi pendebant 
in flammis sulphureis, igneis cathenis per pedes et tibias, 
capitibus ad ima demissis, alii per manus et brachia, alii 
per capillos et capita ; alii pendebant in flammis igneis in 
uncis ferreis et ignitis per oculos et nares, alii per aures et 
fauces, alii per testiculos et mamillas." In the mediaeval 
visions cited there is no mention of the sins corresponding 
to the several punishments, such as we find in the apocryphal 
gospels. It is likely, however, that such was the case in 
other versions of these visions not accessible to the writer.^ 
Guillaume introduces us to two sorts of wheels of torture. 
The first {Ame 4873—5038) tears with iron hooks, as it 
revolves, two fraudulent stewards standing at a small door 
at the foot of a tower. Vv. 4883-6 : 

' Ante-Nicene Fathers, ii, 145-6. 

' Ante-Nicene Library, xji, 419-420. 

'Cf. Becker, op. dt., p. 36, in regard to the Vision of Paul, and p. 88, 
in regard to the comparative brevity of Matthew of Paris's version of St. 
Patrick's Purg.itory. 
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" Cros de fer estoient fichies 
En la roe et fort atachies 
Et desciroient deux chetis 
Qui estoient a ce postis." 

We have not found this form of wheel of torment in the 
visions. On the other hand, the second wheel, to which 
souls are bound, is familiar, though the method of torture by 
striking the heads of the victims against a pillar is novel. 
Ame 5309-5328 : 

" Au joignant une roe avoit 
Qui sens mesure grant estoit 
Sus la quelle estoient assis 
Et attachies pluseurs chetis. 
Et celle roe isnellement 
Et tres impetueusement 
Deux fors Sathanas tournoient 
Et ceux qui sus se seoient 
Faisoient tresforment Hurler. 
A chascun tour .1. pilier 
Qui deles la roe estolt mis 
En tel maniere a mon advis 
Qu'au hurter s' escerveloient 
Et que leurs yex hors yssoient. 
De ceux ci li anges me dist 
Et grant paour au cueur me fist : 
Ce sont les fils de Tristece, 
Gens endormis en parece, 
Gens negligens et pareceux 
Lasches et fetars et huiseux." 

The wheel of torment is mentioned in apocryphal literature.' 
It also occurs in several comparatively late mediaeval 
visions. Child William : " Postea vidit multos super rotas 
volubiles affigi : viros per virilia : feminas per membra 
genitalia et omnes clamabant ve ve." St. Patrick's Purga- 
tory (the wheel is turned rapidly by devils, cf. vv. 5313-5 
above) : " rotam quandam ferream et ignitam, cujus radii et 

' Acts of Thomas, Ante-Nicene Library, xvi, 419. 
8 
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canti uncis ferreis et igneis erant undique circumfixi, in 
quibus homines pendentes a flamma tetri sulphureique 
incendii, quae a terra surgebat, graviter urebantur. Hanc 
enim rotam dsemones tanta agilitate impingebant veetibus 
quibusdam ferreis, ut nullum omnino hominem ab alio 
posset diseernere." Cistercian Novice : " vidit rotam horri- 
bilem igneam et hominem oxtentum desuper." Thurcill 
(thieves and fraudulent persons are among those punished ; 
cf. Guillaume's fraudulent stewards suffering on the first 
wheel) : " Adducti sunt inter cseteros fures, incendiarii et 
sacrorum violatores locorum, qui a ministris tartareis positi 
sunt super rotas ferreas et ignitas, aculeis sudibusque affixas, 
quae ex nimia succensione imbrem igneum scintillabant ; 
super has itaque miseri volutati cruciatum horrificum per- 
ferebant." Following this, the same vision gives us details 
of the transgressions of the merchant with the false weights 
and those who stretch the cloth they sell, who are also 
punished on the wheel : " Adfuit huic ludibrio et mercator 
cum stateris suis et ponderibus dolosis, necnon et illi, qui 
pannos novos in tentoriis ita vehementer trahendo in longum 
distendunt et latum, ut fila rumpantur et scissura fiat, 
scissurasque subtiliter consuentes pannos illos in locis 
vendunt subobscuris ; isti . . . sicut diximus de superioribus, 
a daemonibus torquebantur." 

Those who rob the poor are gnawed by wolves in Ame 
(5172-6 and 5219-5222), as those who exact usury from 
orphans and widows are bitten by worms in the Vision of 

Paul: 

" D'autres chetis vi tost deux tas 
Dont les uns grans loups ' rungoient 
Et aus dens les cherpissoient 
Et les desciroient aus pies 
Les angles trais et hors sachies. 



' Some MSS. read : "serpens et crapaus." 
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Ceulx la que menguent les leas * 
Pour verite ont este ceux 
Qui ont mengie la poure gent 
Et leur ont tolu leur argent." 

Paul : " Postea vidit locum terribilem et angustum, in quo 
erat flumen magnum aseendens ad septentrionem, et viri et 
mulieres erant in eo linguas suas comedentes et vermes in 
circuitu comedentes eos. Paulus plorans dixit : ' Qui sunt 
hi ? ' Angelus dixit : ' Hi sunt, qui orphanis et viduis 
nocuerunt et usuras et lucrum quesiverunt sine miseri- 
cordia.' " 

In Deguileville's poem it is the usurers who are punished 
by having molten metal poured down their throats. Ame 
5177-5180, 5241-8, and 5257-5260 : 

" Les autres envers gisoient 
Et gaeule beee ayoient 
Et Sathan dedens leur getoit 
Arain fondu que prest avoit. 



Les autres qui deles eax sont, 
Qui les gueules baees ont, 
Usurier sont qui haut nommer 
N'osent leur mestier ne crier, 
Et toax ceux qui generaument 
Leur cueur ambicieusement 
Ont mis a argent amasser 
Et a li sens cause garder. 

Ainsi Avarice les a 
Servis et tousjours servira. 
En la gorge leur fait geter 
Leur argent pour eux saouler." 



This punishment is mentioned, though not applied to 
usurers, in several mediaeval visions. The Vision of a Poor 
Woman : " taetrosque spiritus duos aurum liquefacere et in 
OS ejus infundere." Child William : " et demones mouetam 

Here also the variant readings show serpens. 
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flameam de saccuHs proferebant ; et in ora singulorum 
projiciebant : quam illi per voces et guttur emittebant : sed 
demones iterum in ora eorum reingerebant." Jacobus a 
Voragine : ' " Tunc Julianus plumbum fecit liquari et in os 
ejus infundi." Jacobus a Voragine : ^ " Tunc iratus prseses 
jussit facibus latera ejus incendi et plumbum bulliens in os 
ejus infundi." In the Vision of Thurcill, a lawyer guilty 
of malpractice and bribe-taking is represented as being 
forced to swallow heated coins : " Adducitur in medium 
quidam legum mundanarum peritissimus, a suo sedili cum 
cruciatu magno abstractus, quod sibi per longum tempus 
male vivendo fabricaverat et judicia acceptis muneribus 
subvertendo. . . . Cumque diutius daemones miseri hominis 
gestum ludificando conspexissent, nummi subito velut 
ardentes effecti miserum miserabiliter exurebant, quos in os 
suum ardentes projicere, atque in ore receptos compulsus est 
deglutire." This may be compared with the punishment 
assigned by Deguileville (^Ame 5043-8) to perjured lawyers 
and bribe-taking judges, who hang by their tongues from 
the money representing their bribes : 

" Or aves yous vostre soulas 
Seigneur plaideurs, faus avocas, 
Vous aussi menteurs parjures 
Et vous qui fustes faus juges. 
A 1' argent qu'aves pourchasse 
Par la langue estes atachie." 

The burning of certain thorny, knotty, sinners bound in 
fagots is thus described in Ame, 5274—5288 : 

" En .i. des Hex Sathan faisoit 
Grans bars et a son compaignon 
Les bailloit par oondicion 
Que tantost grans fagos faisoit 
D' une gent que illeuc estoit 

' Ed. Graesse, p. 310. »Ed. Graesse, p. 345. 
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Qui estoit moult espineuse, 
Poingnant, aspre et nououlleuse. 
De ceux le fagoteur faisoit 
Fagos et de hars les lioit 
Et pluseurs lioit ensemble, 
Bien dix ou plus, se me semble ; 
Et puis .i. autre en y avoit 
Qui a sa fourche les getoit 
En la tomaise la dedens 
Ou n'est pas le feu d'ardoir lens." 

These are the impadens et rioteus (v. 5291), c'est de Ire la 
ligniee (v. 5299). The figure was well established before 
Deguileville's time. Matthew xiii, 30, refers metaphorically 
to the binding of sinners (the tares) into bundles to be 
burned : " Colligite primum zizania, et alligate ea in fascicu- 
los ad comburendum." Echoes of this passage are found as 
follows : — Barontus : " Juxta quod S. Gregorius in libro 
dialogorum exposuit : ' Ligabunt eos in fasciculos ad com- 
burendum, et reliqua." Paul : " Sicut dicit dominus in 
ewangelio : ' Ligate eos per fasciculos ad comburendum ; id 
est similes cum similibus, adulteros cum adulteris, rapaces 
cum rapacibus, iniquos cum iniquis.' " In the Vision of 
the Monk of Evesham, the bonds have become an abstrac- 
tion (similarity of sin) : " Vidi et audivi per lata illius 
campi spatia . . . miserorum choros miserabiliter nimis 
turmatim collectos, et gregatim criminum parilitate et pro- 
fessionum similitudine constrictos, pariter sestuare et dis- 
similiter sub poenarum cumulis ejulare." 

In Guillaume's Hell the sensual are punished by burn- 
ing, and by the bite of toads, snakes and other vermin; 
Ame 5411-5420 and 5427-8 : 

" Apres je vi trepies assis, 
Ou deux et deux estoient mis 
Tresgrant foison de maleureus 
Dessous les quiex estoit li feus 

' I hare been unable to identify this reference. 
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Qui de toutes pars les ardoil, 
Et entour eux foison avoit 
De crapos et couleuvres grans 
Et autres vermines nuisans 
Qui a tous les les mordoient 
Et tresgrant grief leur faiaoient. 



Car ont vescu tresordement 
Et tresluxurieusement." 



The burning of the sensual in various ways (in no case, 
however, on tripods) is a familiar feature of the mediaeval 
visions. Furseus : " Sicut enim quis ardet in corpore per 
illicitam voluptatem, ita solutus corpore ardebit per debitam 
pcenam." Wettin : " in quibus plurimos tarn minoris 
quam maioris ordinis sacerdotes stantes, dorso stipitibus 
inhserentes in igne stricte loris ligatos viderat : ipsasque 
feminas ab eis stupratas simili modo constrictas ante eos, 
in eodem igne usque ad loca genitalium dimersas." Paul : 
"Et vidit ibi multos homines dimersos in flumine ignite, 
. . . ' Domine, qui sunt hi, qui usque ad umbilicum ? ' 
Respondit angelus : ' Hi sunt, qui fomicantur, postquam 
assumpserunt corpus et "sanguinem domini nostri Jesu 
Christi.' " Walkelin : " Sic nimirum pro illecebris et de- 
lectationibus obscenis, quibus inter mortales immoderate 
fruebantur, nunc ignes et fetores, et alia plura quam referri 
possint supplicia dire patiuntur." ' Toads are a feature of 
St. Patrick's Purgatory, though not as a punishment for the 
sensual : " Bufones etiam mirse magnitudinis et horroris, 
super quorundam pectora incumbentes, deformibus rostris 
suis eorum corda extrahere conabantur." In the Vision of 
Tundal, women illegitimately pregnant are said to be bitten 
in visceribus more viperino a prole concepta. In St. Patrick's 
Purgatory fiery dragons bite the damned, though not speci- 

• Cf. also Monk of Evesham, pp. 257-259 ; the passage is too long to 
quote. 
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fically the sensual : " Dracones autem ignei super quosdam 
sedentes, et dentibus eis igneis corrodentes, modo miserabili 
affligebant." The sensual are represented as being con- 
sumed by worms in the Vision of the Monk of Evesham : 
" Planities loci illius multitudine vermium constrata scate- 
bat, ut junco solent domorum arese operiri ; et hii, super 
omnem sestimationem horridi, deformes et monstrosi, terribili 
oris rictu et naribus ignem spirantes exsecrabilem turmas 
miserorum voracitate inextricabili lacerabant. . . . Horreo 
referens et seeleris obscoenitate in memetipso supra modum 
confundor." 

Guillaume's fondness for etymology is illustrated by the 
following passage (Ame 8799-8806) : 

' ' Ce sont les oiseaux que Diei fist 
Ou miex il vouloit que preist 
Homme mortel exemplaire 
Pour aussi comme eux faire. 
Aloes il sont il sont apelles 
Et de loer a droit nomes, 
Purement veulent Dieu loer 
Et loing de terre haut chanter." ' 

A similar discussion of the etymology of a word meaning 
" praise " as used by the angels with respect to God is con- 
tained in the Vision of Paul, 30 : * " Et dixi angelo : 
' Domine, quid est alleluia ? ' Et respondens angelus dixit 
mihi : . . . ' Dicitur alleluia Ebrayca loquella dei et angelo- 
rum : narracio autem alleluia hsec est : tecel. cat. marith. 
macha.' Et dixi : ' Domine, quid est tecel. cat. marith. 
macha?' Et respondens angelus dixit mihi: 'Hsec est tecel. 
cat. marith. macha. Benedicamus eum omnes in unum.'" 
Flowers and sweet odors are a feature of Deguileville's 
Paradise, in common with that of pagan antiquity,* the 

' Cf. the derivation of estalue, Ame 7265 ft. 
' Cambridge Texts and Studies, vol. ii, No. 3. 
'Cf. Boswell, op. cit., p. 60 and Note 2. 
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Apocalypse of Peter/ and the Middle Ages. Ame 9113, 
9825-9832 and 9987-9 : 

"Lea beautes, les odouremens. 



Lors sont les beaus jardins du roy 
A tous ouvers par son octroi. 
Dedens s'en vont featoier tuit 
Pour queillir y et fleurs et fruit, 
Puis revont es prseries 
Gaiement vers et flories 
Ou s'esbanient a leur gre 
Tous d'un accort et Toulente. 

Et alerent les uns au may 
En la forest dont parliS ay. 
Les autres aus fleurs alerent." ' 



Gregory of Tours : " operuit me odor nimise suauitatis." 
Gregory the Great : " amoena prata . . . odoriferis herbarum 
floribus exornata. . . . tantusque in eodem loco odor suavi- 
tatis inerat, ui ipsa suavitatis fragrantia illic deambulantes, 
habitantesque satiaret." Drithelm : " Et ecce, ibi campus 
erat latissimus ac Isetissimus, tantaque fragrantia vernantium 
flosculorum plenus, ut omnem mox foetorem tenebrosse 
fornacis, qui me pervaserat, eiFugaret admirandi hujus suavi- 
tas odoris. Boniface (the fragrance is the breath of the 
blessed) : " & inde mirse dulcedinis fragrantia veniebat, quse 
beatorum halitus fuit ibi congaudentium spirituum." It is 
needless to multiply examples, which might be cited from 
Alcuin, Bernold, Alberic, Tundal, St. Patrick's Purgatory, 
Cistercian Novice, Monk of Evesham, and Thurcill. 

When the black curtain is withdrawn, and the Soul is 
finally permitted to behold the glories of Paradise, it hears 
praises sung by souls just come from Purgatory (^Ame 
9121-8) : 

* Ante-Nicene Fathers, ii, 145. 

• Of. vv. 9397-9408. 
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" Es lieux qui plus pres estoient 
Du cristalin et joingnoient 
Estoit mis le commun menu 
Qui de purgatoire venu 
Estoient et respondoient 
A ceux qui en haut chantoient. 
Souvent estoit reprins sanctus 
Devotement et sus et jus." 

There can be small doubt that this is that praise-singing 
multitude who had " washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb," Revelation vii, 9-14.' 

Of the precious stones which ornament four of the eight 
siecles of Guillaume's Paradise {escharboucles 9456, saphirs 
9466, esmeraudes 9508, crisolites 9528), three are mentioned 
in St. John's description of the foundations of the heavenly 
Jerusalem (sapphirus, smaragdus, Revelation xxi, 19 ; and 
Ghrysolithus, Revelation xxi, 20). They are also mentioned 
in the order orisolUus, . . . smaragdus, saphirus in the list of 
precious stones of which the wall of Paradise of the Vision 
of Tundal ^ was constructed. The carbuncle's popularity in 
Old French poetry is responsible for its inclusion in Guil- 
laume's list.* 

Each of the nine orders of Guillaume's fifth heaven 
contains 6,666 legions, and each legion 6,666 spirits; the 
number of fallen angels was that of a single order (^Ame 
9485-9495) : 

" Ordre n'y a ou il n'ait mis 
Six mil six cens soixante et six 
A tout le moins de legions, 
Et nulle n'est des legions 
Ou il n'ait de tex esperis 
Six mil six cens soixante et six, 

'Hultman, op. eit., p. 148, refers v. 9127 f. to the influence of the 
liturgy. 
' Edition cited above, pp. 51-2. 
»Cf. Vie Humaine, vv. 238 and 3456. 
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Par quoi bien tost savoir pourras 
Quel le nombre est des Sathanas. 
Car tel nombre il en chut aval 
Qui eust fait en general 
Un ordre et du tout acompli." 

The numerical strength of the Roman legion at no time 
exceeded six thousand two hundred ; * so we must look else- 
where for the source of Guillaume's figures, and we find 
it in the Legenda Aurea ^ of Jacobus a Voragine : " Con- 
gregantes igitur electam militum legionem, scilicet vi millia 
dclxvi." And elsewhere : ^ " Sed mox, dum incantaretur, 
judicio Dei legio dsemonum, id est vi millia sexcenti et Ixvi 
in eam ingressi ipsam acrius vexare coeperunt." In the 
first words of the chapter from which the second citation is 
made the author refers to Gregory the Great as his source,^ 
but Gregory makes no mention in the place indicated of the 
number of devils in a legion, and so it is probable that the 
number is an invention of Jacobus a Voragine. 

The highest heaven of Guillaume's Paradise is golden 
{Ame 9573-4) : 

"Le ciel d'or que le plus haut vols 
Est celui ou se siet li roys." 

Such was also the color of Heaven in St. Patrick's Purga- 
tory: "Quo cum aspiceret, interrogabant, cujusmodi coloris 
ccelum esset, respectu loci in quo stetit; qui respondit, colori 
simile esse auri in fornace ardentis." 

The "great white throne" of Revelation xx, 11, becomes 
for Deguileville something brighter than the sun, and redder 
{Ame 9575-9580) : 

' Cf. Daremberg et Saglio, Diclkmnaire des Anti^ites, iii, 1060-1. 
' Ed. Graesse, p. 629. We know that Deguilerille was acquainted with 
the Legenda Aurea; cf. Hultman, op. cit., p. 112. 
'Ed. Graesse, p. 112. 
* " Refert Gregorius in primo libro dialogorum." 
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"Ou milieu est son siege mis 
Qui est rouont, cler et polis, 
Et est autel com le souleil 
Fors de taut qu'il est plus vermeil, 
Et si est aussi plus luisans. 
Plus cler et plus resplendissans." 

The saints in Paradise singing praises (^Ame 9674—9684) 
remind the poet of those birds which often assemble upon a 
tree to praise God their Creator (Ame 9685-9690) : 

" Lors me souvint de ces oiseaus, 
Si com mauvis ou estourniaus, 
Qui sus .i. arbre bien souvent 
S'assemblent moult espessement, 
Et la chantent par grant doulceur 
En louant Dieu leur createur." 

This is a common feature of Irish eschatology/ and appears 
in Latin visions of Irish origin. The most extended account 
is that of the Vita Sancti Brendani abbatis : 

"Super ipsum fontem autem erat arbor ingens, mire beatitudinis, sed 
non magne altitudinis, cooperta avibus candidissimis, in tantum ut rami 
ejus et folia minime viderentur. . . . Ecce una ex illis avibus volavit de 
arbore. . . . Que statim ait : ' Nos sumus de magna ilia ruina antiqui 
hostis. . . . Vagamur per diversas partes hujus seculi, seris et firmamenti 
et terrarum sicut et alii spiritus qui mittuntur. Set in Sanctis diebus 
dominicis, accipimus corpora talia que tu vides, et per Dei dispensacionem 
commoramur hie et laudamus creatorem nostrum.' ... Et cum hoc 
diiisset, ... ad alias reversa est. Cum autem vespertina hora appro- 
pinquasset, ceperunt omnes quasi una voce cantare percucientes latera, 
atque dicentes : ' Te decet hymnus Deus in Syon, et tibi reddetur votum 
in Jherusalem per servicium nostrum.' . . . Omnes alie aves alls et ore 
sonabant dicentes : ' Laudate Dominum omnes Angeli ejus, laudate eum 
omnes Virtutes ejus.' Similiter ad vesperum per spacium unius hore 
semper cantabant ; cum autem aurora refulsisset, ceperunt cantare, et sic 
splendor Domini Dei nostri super nos equali modulacione et longitudine 
psallendi sicut in matutinis laudibus. Similiter ad terciam horam ver- 
siculum istum : ' Psallite Deo nostro, psallite, psallite regi nostro, psallite 

'Cf. Boswell, op. cit., pp. 162-3 and 189. 
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sapienter.' Ad sextam : 'Illuminavit Dominns vultum suum super nos, 
et misereatur nostri.' Ad nonam autem psallebant : 'Ecce quam bonum 
et quam jocundum habitare fratres in unum.' Ita die et nocte ille aves 
reddebant laudes Deo." 

Guillaume de Lorris had also used the birds and their 
songs as a feature of his earthly paradise.* Their theme is, 
however, amorous, while that of Ame and the Christian 
visions is religious. Cf. Base, vv. 707—8 : 

" Lais d' amors et sounds cortois 
Chantoit chascun en son patois." 

The fundamental inspiration came therefore from the Life 
of St. Brandan rather than from the Roman de la Rose; yet 
Guillaume evidently had both in mind; for he chose the 
birds he mentions from the latter (mauvis, Rose 658, and 
estorniaus, Rose 650)." 

In Ame, vv. 10520-10564, the Soul is represented as 
seeing in Paradise the tree of the Garden of Eden, trans- 
planted hither (vv. 10575—6). The tree, with Adam beneath 
it, is introduced into the Vision of Thurcill. The corre- 
spondence of Thurcill and Am^ is not universal, yet there is 
sufficient similarity to indicate the possibility of a borrowing 
(the beauty of the tree and its bearing of fruit, Adam's 
comeliness, his conflicting joy at the salvation of part of his 
race and grief for the damnation of the rest.) Ame 10521- 
3, 10531-6, 10559-10564 : 

' Boman de la Rose, ed. Francisque-Michel, v. 647 ff. 

' Jean de Goody's La Mesae des Oisiaus seems hardly to be reckoned with 
here, as in it the birds merely go through the form of the mass, and there 
is no verbal emphasis on the praise of the Creator which forms an impor- 
tant part of Deguileville's recollection and of the Life of St. Brandan. 
Moreover, the amorous intent of La Messe det Oisiaut ii shown by the 
elevation of the rose instead of the host (vv. 326-8). 
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" Un arbre qui moult haut estoit 
Et qui feulies et fruit portoit, 
Et de grant beaute estoit plain. 



Au pie dessous ot grant foison 
De penple qui tout environ 
Grant joie et feste faisoient 
Et a Dieu graces rendoient, 
Entre les quiex je vi .i. grant 
Qui moult estoit de bel semblant. 

Adam le regarde souvent, 

Et moult eust le cueur dolent, 

Se la redempcion ne fust 

Qui faite fu ou haut sec fust, 

C'est en ce rain lassus croisie, 

Le quel quant il voit, moult est li^." 



Thurcill : " Super huncj fontem erat arbor pulcherrima 
mirae magaitudinis et immensse proceritatis, quae omnigeno- 
rum abundantia fructuum ac specierum redolentia affluebat. 
Sub hac arbore prope fontem requiescebat homo quidam 
venustae formae ac gigantaei corporis, qui a pedibus usque ad 
pectus indutus erat quodam vestimento varii coloris et mira 
pulchritudine contexto ; ex uno oculo ridere et lugere ex 
altero videbatur. 'Hie/ inquit sanctus Michael, 'est primus 
parens generis humaui Adam, qui per oculum ridentcm 
innuit laetitiam, quam habet de filiorum suorum salvandorum 
ineffabili glorificatione, et per alium lachrymantem denuntiat 
tristitiam, quam habet de quorundam filiorum suorum repro- 
batione et justo Dei judicio damnandorum.' " 

In conclusion, Hultman devoted his attention to those 
passages for which could be found an assured source with 
verbal correspondences. What he left was the task of 
searching out the origin of certain well-defined elements in 
the poem, and showing their relation to the body of legen- 
dary and vision literature current in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. We have made some additions to Hult- 
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man's extended list of the Biblical sources of the PHerinage 
de I'Ame, and have shown that the New Testament apocry- 
pha in some instances modified Guillaume de Degaileville's 
conception of the other world. But most important of all 
have been the results obtained from a comparison of 
Deguileville's picture of the punishments and rewards of 
the other world with the Latin visions of the Middle Ages. 
There can be no doubt that he drew from them many 
features of his Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise ; and even in 
cases where it has been impossible to find a perfect parallel 
we can often see the source of his idea. A comparative study 
of the number of parallels found in the various visions 
shows that Drithelm, Paul, Tundal, St. Patrick's Purgatory, 
Monk of Evesham, and Thurcill contain the largest number, 
and among these visions are doubtless those which had the 
greatest influence on the form of Deguileville's vision, 

Stanley Leman Galpin. 



